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BIOGRAPHY, 


SIGISMUND THALBERG. 


FROM THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


( Concluded. ) 


Tuasere’s genius soon led him to embrace the art in a manner 
more extensive. He was well aware that if he was to occupy the 
position of one of the first pianists in Europe, it was not enough to 
say of him that his execution was the most rapid, or that he could 
perform the most prodigious quantity of notes in the shortest possible 
time. The most brilliant and solid reputation of a professor is that 
which is founded upon his genius as a composer. It is in the fertility 
of conception,—the clear design,—the happy episode,—novel 
phraseology, — profound science, — aggregation of ideas, differing in 
expression, energy, and character, that distinguish the imaginative 
musician from the mere imitator. How far Thalberg possesses those 
peculiarities we will endeavor to point out. His later compositions 
have been fantasias and variations, or rondos on popular airs. Al- 
though these are forms of composition which allow of a very varied 
manner, from that of the most energetic to the most graceful; yet the 
opportunities for originality of invention, new cantilena, clever imi- 
tation, and subtle modulation, are not so frequent as in an original 
movement, conceived and constructed according to the peculiar mode 
of thought usually adopted by the composer: therefore it is, that there 
are no certain means at present of judging of the extent of this great 
pianist’s powers or genius as a composer. Still, in his later works, 
there are ngyelties amply sufficient to distinguish him from his con- 
temporaries.” The great features of his style are, the disposition and 
extension of the harmonies ; the combination of the varied difficulties 
and novelties of the modern pianoforte studios ; the constant employ- 
ment of the third finger; and the ready facility of producing the 
most opposite qualities of tone at one and the same moment of time. 
So long as vocal composition formed the basis of instruction, and the 
first introduction to the higher branches of the science, the grandeur 
and solemnity arising from dispersed harmony was unknown and un- 
appreciated. Bach, among the ancient writers, appears the only 
musician aware of its magician-like effects. Beethoven brought his 
extraordinary genius to bear upon this point: his works, and the ar- 
rangements of Spohr, speedily led the performers on the piano to in- 
vestigate the theory of dispersion, and the balance and weight of the 
modern discords on a keyed instrument. ‘Thalberg, either by the 
natural conformation of his hands, or by the most felicitous practice, 
has acquired an equality of touch and amazing division of his fingers, 
which enables him to dispose a harmony in a manner as extended and 
effective as the modern orchestra; and such is the variation of his 
touch, that he can readily make any particular component part of the 
chord stand out, and strike the mind in the manner he, by his intended 
modulation, would desire. 

His perfect unity of strength in every finger, affords an ever ready 
Opportunity in the varied arpeggio for the most unlimited extensions ; 
and the precision and lightning-like celerity in which they are ever 
and anon executed, completely bewilder and astonish the unpractised 
ear; and, indeed, upset the preconceived notions of the professor as 
to what is and what is not practicable on the instrument.* Thalberg 





* The Twenty-four Etudes by Rnetn (Op. 42), dedicated to the Eléves du 
Conservatoire de France, and published by Lemoine at Paris, are exceedingly 
clever, and have much of the Thalberg character about them. As compositions, 
they far excel the general standard of mere exercises for the fingers. 
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usually displays his extraordinary facility in bringing together the 
difficulties of the modern studio, during the treatment of some simple 
air or imposing canto firmo, and it is as marked and mannered as the 
progression of the middle movements of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
although the means used by the one and the other are perfectly and 
altogether dissimilar. At one time we meet with a distinct melody 
for the right hand, accompanied with tremando harmonies for the 
same hand, whilst the left is employed in the most playful coruscations 
of demisemiquavers, which are rendered the more dramatic by the 
startling octave with which they commence. Here there are four 
distinct features to develope,—and it is in the extraordinary power 
which this performer possesses of dividing his hands as it were into 
four parts, and producing from each a distinct and essentially different 
quality of tone, that he so overwhelms his auditors with astonishment 
and admiration. Messrs. Pixis, Herz, and others, celebrated for their 
dexterity and legerdemain, have severally distinguished themselves for 
strength of wrist in the execution of octaves, reiteration of the same 
note, extended arpeggios, rapid legato passages, &c. &c.: but in 
Thalberg’s music we see these difficulties brought together; and by 
means of the elasticity and control which he displays in his touch, 
the prodigious power of his wrists, the exquisite brilliancy of his tone, 
and the rapidity and certainty with which he passes from one distant 
interval to another, he so separates the different features of his ac- 
companiment, that his performance has truly the effect of four hands, 
rather than the usual allotment given to an ordinary being. 

Thus it is, that from his varied and exquisite performance, and the 
facility he enjoys of producing such variety of tone at one and the 
same time, many passages assume a complex and important character, 
which in truth does not essentially belong to them. The Grand 
Fantasia, which opens in B minor (Op. 22) performed at his first 
appearance in the Philharmonic Concert Room ; that on subjects from 
Meyerbeer’s opera of ‘ Les Huguenots,’ and the ‘God save the Queen,’ 
afford instances of the kind alluded to. That in B minor presents 
continued instances of his success in contrast; and also, from the 
simplicity of the motif, shows in a strong light the power the composer 
possesses in retaining it as a canto firmo, whilst he is flirting with 
diableries of the strangest and most fantastic nature. But the fantasias 
on airs from ‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ and the ‘God save the Queen,’ unfold 
still greater wonders ; and whilst the canto firmo is brought out with a 
power surpassing the imagination of those who have not heard the 
thunder of his wrist, the composer has heaped one difficulty on the 
other, Pelion on Ossa like, that the auditor becomes staggered into the 
belief of impossibilities. 

It will be perceived that we consider the essential features of 
Thalberg’s music to consist of the singular preservation of a leading 
melody in the manner of a canto firmo, accompanied by an extra- 
ordinary union of the most florid melodies of a contrasted character, 
which are rendered clear and interesting by the surpassing delicacy, 
brilliancy, crispness, and yet sostenuto and legato character of his 
touch. As compositions, they are rather a series of bright and striking 
scenes which present themselves to the eye of the beholder, than one 
glorious and expanded prospect, which the more he examines and 
meditates on, the more beautiful and astonishing are the objects which 
rise up before him. In the modulation and phrasing of his periods, 
Thalberg is a practised adept in the modern school of composition ; 
but we must honestly confess that we have an ardent affection for the 
sequences, and more especially those grounded upon the double 
discords. It is in the use of the sequemi¢es, that Sebastian Bach shows 
his mighty power of invention ; and Hummel, in following his example 
in this particular, reached an eminence from which no time will ever 
displace him. Thalberg follows the example of most of his contempo- 
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raries, and seldom or never uses a sequence. With his prodigious 
extension of finger, the sequence, it seems to us, would become an 
engine of extraordinary power, and, we scarce need add, a never-failing 
source of exquisite pleasure and delight. Sebastian Bach’s mode of 
modulation, so finely followed out by Beethoven, appears to have been 
quite discarded by many modern pianists, who content themseves with 
one order of modulation, and that by no means the best, as it rarely 
falls unexpectedly on the ear, or rouses and excites the mind by a 
doubtful resolution. ‘Thalberg’s modulation is solely semitonic, and 
usually by means of the ascending or descending semitone. We must 
candidly confess we entertain a strong predilection for the tonal 
harmony, its ordinary modulations, and those legitimate extensions 
which have been consecrated by the practise of such composers as 
Beethoven and Spohr. When it is desirable to introduce a series of 
chromatic modulations, such movements as the Prisoners’ Chorus, in 
‘ Fidelio,’ and the last movement of Spohr’s New Symphony, shew how 
and with what effect the chromatic scale may be brought into operation. 
But semitonic and chromatic modulation are essentially different, in 
our opinion ; the first being too often the refuge of a weak and ill- 
provided mind. Dr. Forkel’s description of the mode adopted by 
Sebastian Bach is no novelty ; but it is so good, and so true, that it can 
never be too frequently called to remembrance : — “ In the modulation 
of his instrumental works,” says Forkel, “every advance is a new 
thought, a constantly progressive life and motion, within the circle of 
the modes chosen, and those nearest related to them. Of the harmony 
which he adopts, he retains the greatest part ; but at every advance he 
mixes something related to it; and, in this manner, he proceeds to the 
end of a piece, so softly, so gently, and gradually, that no leap, or 
harsh transition, is to be felt; and yet no bar, (I may almost say, no 
part of a bar) is like another. With him, every transition was required 
to have a connection with the preceding idea, and appears to be a 
necessary consequence of it. fi 
those sudden sallies, by which many composers attempt to surprise 
their hearers. Even in his chromatics, the advances are so soft and 
tender, that we scarcely perceive their distances, though very often 
great: we fancy that he has not deviated from the diatonic scale. 
Thus he knew how to combine everything in the whole extent of the 
dominion of sound, which could by any means be connected together.” 
In the performance of compositions embracing every known difficulty, 
the subject of our memoir is perhaps without a rival; and he readily 
imbibes the spirit of the author, whose “eloquent music ” he discourses 
with. With his extraordinary command of the instrument, and pos- 
sessing the varied attributes by which he is so eminently distinguished, 
much is yet to be expected from him; and when his energies are 
directed to the production of some composition on a great and extended 
scale, where the contrivance and elaboration, the contrasted melodies, 
and brilliancy of his style, will have free scope for display, we ques- 
tion not that Thalberg will be as much distinguished as a classical 
composer, as he is now unrivalled as a performer. 





LECTURE, 





THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


Delivered before the Teachers’ Class of the Handel & Haydn Soci- 
ety, August 26, 1841, by T. B. Haywarp. 


(Concluded. ) 


I nave here a most welcome duty to perform, which perhaps ought 
to have been cared for in an earlier part of my lecture. It is, to do 
justice to a most worthy and most deserving class from among our 
native professors and musicians ; men, who, though they do not claim 
to be called accomplished professors, in the full meaning of the term 
as heretofore explained, are yet possessed of talents, taste and skill, 
and are most useful in particular departments of the art; and what 
is more, men who possess too much modesty to proclaim their merits 
and their good deeds, and who, consequently, are not the persons most 
prominently before the public. ‘To such men the public are under 
eminent obligations. Go on, then, in the consciousness of your own 


merits, in the peaceful performance of your own labors, and reap the 
reward which a discerning public cannot fail ultimately to bestow. 

I have touched but very hastily and imperfectly upon several of the 
topics here introduced; and there are many more, of which it was 


e knew not, or rather, he disdained | 








my intention to treat. But I have already exceeded the time appro- 
priated for this lecture, and, I fear, have exhausted your patience. 
One question presents itself of so much importance that I cannot pass 
it by. It is this: Shall we ever have a home-born musical profession 
in this country? Shall we ever see arise among us artists in music, 
who shall do honor to themselves and to their country, as we now 
have in some of the other arts? In a word, shall music rise to its 
true social position, as a means of human cultivation and refinement, 
so as to call into its service the best talents and the highest genius of 
our enterprising and inventive countrymen ? 

The decision of this question rests eminently in the hands of the 
people. Painting and sculpture are expensive in their individual pro- 
ductions, and must therefore look to the rich for patronage and en- 
couragement. Poetry, in this proverbially intellectual and reading 
age, cannot fail to receive its reward. But music is most eminently 
social ; indeed, it might be named “the social art:” and in a country 
like ours, therefore, where there is more true refinement and more 
genuine feeling to be found among the middling classes, which in fact 
compose the great body of the people, to them must she look for en- 
couragement. Her appeal, therefore, is to the people; not to the 
rich, nor to institutions got up and endowed by the aristocracy of 
wealth. If such institutions arise at all, they can only flourish in 
proportion as they are the people’s institutions, in the same manner as 
our common government is the people’s government. To you, then, 
gentlemen of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, to the gentle- 
men of the Boston Academy of Music, to the members of other 
similar institutions, and most emphatically to you, gentlemen of these 
classes, and gentlemen of the Musical Convention, to you, as the 
representatives of the people, do I appeal in the name of music and 
in her behalf. ‘To you are committed her most important interests ; 
and may He, who endowed us with the internal feeling and the exter 
nal sense and faculty of music, guide your counsels. 

If you ask how you can best promote her interests, I answer, by 
bringing forward and encouraging the best talent we have among us, 
whether native or foreign. If our foreign professors have now the 
advantage in point of talents and acquirements, such a step will show 
our native professors both what they have to aim at, and what reward 
they will reap if they are successful. Any other course would only 
betray a narrow-minded policy, and one which, if presisted in, would 
but perpetuate the present imperfect state of the art. Let not any 
one falsely imagine that this would have a tendency to diminish the 
employment or emoluments of our native professors, if they possess 
talent. Do it, and musical institutions, societies, clubs, &c., will 
multiply ; and in a few years you will see ten professional laborers 
called into the field, for every one that we can now show. 

To my fellow-countrymen, professors of the art, I would say, de- 
vote yourselves to the study, the practice, and the teaching of your 
art. Extend your qualifications, and rise to a higher position in the 
art; for it will not be long before you will find full scope for all the 
talents and skill which you may acquire. The introduction of music 
into our common schools will ere long increase the amount of the 
higher teaching and cultivation in the art tenfold, and will also call 
imperatively for higher qualifications. Such has been the universal 
experience in other things, and such will be the case in this. Go on, 
therefore, with new vigor, and with brighter prospects. 

In view of these prospects, and in the cheering hope of these de- 
sirable results, let us, one and all, seek the good of the art, as the 
means of promoting our individual, social, moral, and spiritual good ; 
and devote ourselves to its interests in the spirit of unity, harmony, 
and peace. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THOUGHTS OR IDEAS IN MUSIC. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF GRETRY. 


As from instinct we love and admire all that is beautiful in nature, 
so a feeling for, and love of the fine arts may exist without a knowl- 
edge of their principles. One day, when a party of professors and 
myself were discussing the question as to the ideas best adapted to 
express our sensations in music, an amateur interrupted us by asking 
what an idea in music could possibly be? As his question was ab- 
ruptly put, we all looked at him for some moments without answering ; 
he prided himself upon the idea that he had pozed us, and laughing, 
repeated several times over, “ An idea in music, how singular!” A 
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musical idea, said I to him, is nothing more than the sound, the in- 
flexion of words employed to communicate an idea, whether verse or 
prose. If you agree, that, with respect to accent, it is indifferent, 
however it may be placed, { am ready to allow that music has no fixed 

rinciple. No, replied he, I will not agree to that ; on the contrary, 
I think that improper accents, or misplaced punctuations, may spoil 
the most elegant prose, and disguise the finest poetry. In the same 
manner, said I, sounds at variance with the sentiment of the words 
make bad music. But, added he, there is such a thing as music with- 
out words; and when it is good and well executed, I like it much. 
What say you of such music? It is, said I, a discourse of sounds, a 
song from which the words have been withdrawn. Have you never 
seen a woman on the point of fainting? She has only strength sufficient 
left to make herself understood by the signs of those words which she 
is incapable of uttering. Very well. Still youcomprehend her? Yes, 
I understand that she complains; that she says to her children, her 
husband, the friends who surround her, ‘I feel better now, do not be 
frightened.’ Well, in this instance, and in a thousand others, we see 
exemplified the principle of music without words. 

The Italians, in public places, either from indolence, or from a fear 
of openly declaring their opinions, speak little and much at the same 
time; that is, by articulating some solitary words, preceded and fol- 
lowed by one of the vowels a, e,7, 0, w, all enforced by an expressive 
pantomime, they make their thoughts understood without the aid of 
speech. Go, for example, and tell a composer that such a man spoke 
very freely in the coffee-room against his work. What did he say ?— 
i, a, u, 0, of such an air, e, 7, a, w, of another, he will perfectly com- 
prehend you ; this is another instance of the principle of instrumental 
music. Men of more northern latitudes are but little acquainted with 
this species of dissimulation, but it is natural to Italians. If therefore 
a musician is unable to discover any meaning in a sonata, rest assured 
the reason is that the sonata has no meaning ; and if Fontenelle could 
not understand a good sonata, you may take it for granted that it was 
owing to his possessing more wit than imagination and feeling. A 
fine piece of instrumental music has always a reference to some senti- 
ment or passion, which has its characteristic accent, its peculiar move- 
ment: one is expressed in acute sounds; another in grave; another, 
between the two, consists of long-drawn tones. 

Again, if it be said that a sound is not an idea, yet it must be al- 
lowed that a tone is; at the very instant I utter mi, I argue that mi 
is the third of ut, re precedes, and fa succeeds it. ‘To be a good 
musician, an idea both can and ought to be attached to every musical 
phrase of a different character: for example, such a phrase is only 
composed of grave sounds, sustained and lengthened without any 
rhythm or measure ; immediately, and by analogy, I picture to myself 
darkness, and the horrors which it inspires. But if the sound of a 
reed is heard breaking this gloomy harmony, I imagine the awakening 
of a shepherd, I look in the sky for the morning star, and the phan- 
toms of night are dispersed. 


Cum durant noctis tenebre, 
Cuncta videntur horrida ; 
Ad nova profert gaudia, 

Si celo surgat lux. 


I was not eight years old when I went to the wise man of our 
neighborhood*, and said to him, ‘Give me some words, I want to 
compose music,’ and he gave me the above four Latin verses, first 
translating them to me in the Liégois dialect. 

With respect to moral ideas in music, they, like the accents of ora- 
tory, depend on the declamation of the words ; and if the inexperi- 
enced musician declaims all in one tone, there will, as long as he lives, 
be a sameness in his music: this fault is much more common than is 
generally supposed. But to declaim is not all; the declamation must 
be just: I prefer the music that is vague, — that says nothing, or says 
everything, —to improper declamation. Let us then conclude that 
in music, as in nature, a sensation is not an idea; but that many sen- 
sations compared with each other constitute an idea. Again it must 
be recollected that the undefined effect of instrumental music acts 
differently upon individuals, according to their respective organization ; 
it is like a cloud floating in the air; the warrior sees a battle; the 
peasant girl the flock conducted by her lover. 

I have always thought that good music must produce more or less 
effect, in proportion as its language is more or less familiar. I have 
been at the side of Voltaire, and seen him grow irritable under the 
influence of the most melodious strains; I have oftem thought of it 
since, and I conclude that he experienced sensation without ideas, 


* Outre-meuse, at Liége. 











because he was not sufficiently conversant with musical language, and 
the variety of emotions which it produces. A more simple being 
would have said, ‘I feel enjoyment, what else do I want?’ or he 
would have enjoyed without any reflection ; but Voltaire became irri- 
tated with a pleasure of which he did not comprehend the cause. Yet 
at last he was softened, and I have seen the tears start into his eyes. 
Yes, music, contrary to our nature, at first irritates, but if its seduc- 
tions are listened to for some considerable time, it calms, softens, and 
finally triumphs over every resistance. Thus Orpheus, in the infernal 
regions, soothed the anger of Cerberus, and softened the hearts of the 
divinities of Tartarus. If you find a man who does not love music, 
be assured that it is either because he has not yet heard any suited to 
his peculiar turn of mind, or that his heart is for ever closed against 
pure pleasure. 

I must however confess, that since speech, with its inflections, is 
not always sufficient to explain certain ideas, still less will accent 
alone do so; yet still the gentle agitation caused by good instrumental 
music, that undefined repetition of our feelings, —that aérial flight 
which suspends us midway between earth and heaven, without fatiguing 
our organs, — that mysterious language, which captivates without per- 
suading, which speaks to our senses without the aid of reasoning, and 
yet which is equivalent to reason, since it charms, gives to the un- 
sophisticated heart the most refined pleasure. Never will a wicked 
man understand the language of sounds; such a faculty is the result 
of the most harmonious organization, and the perfection of our being. 
The virtuous man seems to hear a choir of angels, the echo of which 
is in his own heart. 

Enough has already been said as to what constitutes a good mu- 
sician ; yet perhaps it has not been sufficiently enforced, that without 
genizs, without original ideas, the most scientific composition is nothing 
else than a copy, more or less excellent. In looking at the origin of 
the thoughts of a phlegmatic man, it will always be found that the 
type is the same as in a man of impassioned soul. Second-rate talents 
come after him, and criticise, distort, and misplace the same ideas. 
Following this course, it is always seen that A. has taken from B. 
what B. borrowed from C., and that the latter took all from D. the 
original proprietor, who only copied from nature. 

Again it may be said that our ideas in music arise from the choice 
of sounds and their measures. The time alone in sounds only gives 
birth to ideas emanating little or not at all from sentiment; in music, 
as in poetry, great poetical effects may be produced without the charm 
of poetry ; such movements belong to harmony; melody possesses 
essentially the beauty of sentiment. We know that in natural, and 
even in moral philosophy, nothing can exist without motion ; but this 
argument does not prove that immoderate motion produces true feeling : 
on the contrary, too vehement motion is a convulsion, and a moderate 
movement causes agreeable sensations. Nature without doubt has her 
convulsions, but happily they are rare, and only occur in their proper 
place. Let us follow her example, and not be too lavish of violent 
effects. 


When a young man of talent exhibits originality of thought, how- 
ever wild, however untutored, he ought to be encouraged, and have 
the path smoothed for him: he is a choice plant, and should be culti- 
vated. Such a young man is, perhaps, at first devoid of any knowl- 
edge of harmony, yet there is within him a genuine reservoir, whence 
the purest beauties may flow. I would add, that the young artist 
born with original genius may be looked on as one of the benefactors 
of the human race. 


Why did the ancient philosophers recommend so strongly the prac- 
tice of sounds? Why consider music as the principle of all morality ? 
Why publicly reproach Themistocles with not understanding music ? 
Because they knew that, in rendering a man sensible to the harmony 
of sounds, it was establishing in him the principle of order, which 
tends to general happiness. They seized the cause, to arrive at the 
effects. They said, ‘If we preach wisdom to you, before your mind 
is disposed towards it, we shall lose our time; but if by harmonious 
sounds we establish harmony in your mind, you will yield without 
opposition.’ Let us then, like these philosophers, make men more or 
less musicians, and they will be disposed to every sort of harmony — 
for that of colors in a picture, or the order that pervades an archi- 
tectural pile. 

In short, to be alive to the beauties of harmony is to love the order’ 
which pervades the system of the Creator. When I behold a true 
musician, I say to myself, ‘That man is a lover of peace; he is my 
friend.’ When the philosopher tells us that he comprehends the lan- 
guage of birds; that he hears the music of the stars as they roll above 
us, it is the pure harmony of his nature that effects these prodigies. 
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Let us be one with nature, and all her treasures will be our portion. 
In short I will boldly say with Shakspeare : — 


The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. vi 
Merchant of Venice, Act v. Scene iii. 








ON EXTEMPORANEOUS PERFORMANCE. 


FROM HUMMEL’S PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 


Aursoven particular instruction on this point can neither be given 
nor received, yet we may impart many useful remarks, and detail the 
result of much experience respecting It. sashes 

To extemporize freely, the player must possess, as natural gifts, in- 
vention, intellectual acuteness, fiery elevation, and flow of ideas ; the 
power of improving, arranging, developing, and combining the matter 
invented by himself, as well as that taken from others for this 
purpose. : . 

As the result of scientific education, such perfect readiness and 
certainty regarding the laws of harmony, and the most diversified ap- 
plications of them, that, without even thinking particularly about them, 
he no longer transgresses the rules; and so great a readiness and 
certainty in playing, that without effort, and in any key, the hands 
may execute whatever the mind suggests, and execute it, indeed, 
almost without any consciousness of the mechanical operations which 
they perform. What the moment presents to the artiste must be 
played on the instrument correctly, with certainty, and in a suitable 
manner; and this must not be felt as a difficulty by the artiste, nor 
absorb the attention of his mind in a greater degree than it claims the 
attention of a man who has received a scientific education to write 
with correctness, precision, and propriety ; otherwise he will incur 
the danger, either of stopping short and losing himself altogether, or 
of being driven to common-place ideas, and to passages committed to 
memory. 

To elucidate all this, I do not believe that I can do better than 
point out the way by which I acquired the power of playing extempo- 
raneously. After I had so far made myself master of playing on the 
instrument ; of harmony with all its applications ; of the art of modu- 
lating correctly and agreeably ; of enharmonic transition ; of counter- 
point, &c., that I was able to reduce them to practice ; and that, by 
a diligent study of the best ancient and modern compositions, I had 
already acquired taste, invention of melody, ideas, together with the 
art of arranging, connecting, and combining them ; as [ was employed 
throughout the day with giving lessons, and composing in the evening, 
during the hours of twilight 1 occupied myself with extemporizing on 
the pianoforte, sometimes in the free, and at other times in the strict 
or fugue style, giving myself up entirely to my own feelings and 
invention. 

I arrived particularly at a good connection and succession of ideas ; 
at strictness of rhythm ; at variety of character; at changes of color- 
ing ; at the avoiding of great diffusiveness, (which easily degenerates 
into monotony ;) I endeavored to ground my fantasia on the flow of 
my own ideas, as also occasionally to weave among them some known 
theme or subject, less with a view to vary it, than to elaborate and 
exhibit it quite freely on the spur of the moment, under various shapes, 
forms, and applications, either in the strict or free styles. , 

When by degrees the taste and judgment were correctly formed, 
and when, after a couple of years’ quiet study in my chamber, I had 
acquired a sort of dexterity and confidence in this matter, and certain- 
ty and ease in executing mechanically with the fingers what the 
mind on the instant had suggested, I ventured to extemporize before 
a few persons only,—sound connoisseurs, others unacquainted with 
the science, — and while so doing, observed quietly how they received 
it, and what effect my fantasia produced on both portions of my little 
assembled and mixed public. 

Lastly, when I had succeeded in attaining such firmness and cer- 
tainty in all this, as to be able to satisfy both parties equally, I ven- 
tured to offer myself before the public; and from that moment, I 
confess, I have always felt less embarrassment in extemporizing before 
an audience of two or three thousand persons, than in executing amy 
written composition to which I was slavishly tied down. " 

‘Time, Patrence, and Inpustry lead to the desired end. 











MUSIC IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


Ir ever an epoch, in the history of art and science, deserved espe- 
cially to be characterized as one of rapid advance towards perfection, 
it is the present. Individuals, no less than numerous and well organ- 
ized societies, project and carry into execution works of colossal size, 
the very idea of which would have appalled many of their predeces- 
sors. What is worthless among the works bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers, is laid aside and forgotten, while the valuable is rescued 
from the rubbish in which it lay buried, and raised higher than ever 
in the estimation of the intelligent. But of all arts, music is that, 
which since the commencement of the present century, has made the 
swiftest and steadiest march onwards; and this has been the case 
especially in Germany. If we examine the progress of the art in 
that country, in its different departments, we shall find it has reached 
a degree of perfection not easily surpassed. 

Two schools of music now exist in Germany, the classical and the 
romantic. These, differing only in form, mutually assist each other ; 
for by the emulation existing between them, talent is developed in all 
its varieties, while what is superficial and contrary to good taste is at 
once rejected. A depth of feeling, an ardent yet tender imagination, 
perseverance in working out conception into performance, with an 
ever watchful zeal for what is true and durable, are the principal 
characteristics of the Germans, and particularly of their musical 
works. 

It may truly be said, that there exists in Germany a mania for 
musical entertainments and societies ; and sacred music is now taking 
its place, side by side, with secular. A third kind has now, thanks 
to Sebastian Bach, Handel, and Haydn, taken an elevated station 
between these two great divisions,—the motett. The performance 
of the motett is one principal object of musical societies. The acade- 
my of singing at Berlin, founded by Fasch, and superintended after- 
wards by Zelter, has raised the motett to a degree of importance 
hitherto unknown ; and now the public eagerly crowd wherever the 
Creation, the Seasons, &c. &c. are announced. It often happens 
that these performances are assisted by the dilettanti of all classes of 
society, who are united solely by their attachment to the art. In the 
increasing number of these societies may be enumerated those of 
Vienna, Prague, Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort, Dusseldorff, &c.; all of 
which keep in view the same object, and have obtained an equal de- 
gree of perfection. 

England, notwithstanding its anti-musical character, gave the first 
example of great musical festivals. In that country more than a 
thousand artists have been at once assembled, for the performance of 
the motetts of Handel. One happy result of these associations is, 
that the talent of individuals is developed, and genius in these mo- 
ments of enthusiasm, deriving inspiration from the chefs-d’ewwre of 
ancient art, forms new ideas of splendor and elegance. 

Germany is grateful to her great geniuses. The festivals lately 
given by her principal societies, the profits of which were devoted to 
the erection of a monument to Mozart, are a noble testimony to the 
veneration in which the memory of this great master is held. —[ La 
France Musicale. 





Vienna. — The musicians of the Austrian capital have experienced 
a great loss, by the death of Chevalier Ignaz von Seyfried, who ex- 
pired on 27th August, 1841, in his sixty-fifth year. This celebrated and 
fertile musician was originally educated for the law ; but his passion 
for music was irresistible, and he became the author of nine success- 
ful operas, five oratorios, nearly two hundred other works, and numer- 
ous theoretical essays. He enjoyed the friendship of Beethoven, and 
most of the distinguished musicians of the time. In the evening of 
the 26th, he sent for two of his friends, Mr. Littermayer, director of 
the Imperial Singing School, and Mr. Harleyn, the musical publisher, 
and gave to them a parcel, with a request that it might not be opened 
until after his =. This parcel contained the manuscript of a 
funeral mass, a note stating that this work, composed in 1835, 
was to be performed at the funeral of the author. His wishes have 
been responded to, and his funeral was attended by all the principal 
musicians in Vienna. — [ London Foreign Quarterly. 
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GLEE.—‘The Rose of the Valley.’ —w. xm. [March, 
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DUET.—‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ Dr. GREENE. 
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smile with gladness. 
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2. Morning shall wake thee from dreams that led Thou dost not know how mild and sweet, 
Thy spirit entranced through fields of air : This world may be in some calm dwelling ; 
But not with the night shall thy visions be fled ; Where two kindred bosoms meet, 





Thy day-dreams shall be as pure and fair! And love’s the warmest pulse that’s swelling. 
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